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ABSTRACT 

Communication scholars traditionally have assumei | 
that children have only limited exposure to politically relevant | 

_ information. This study attempts to assess the validity of this | 

assumption by comparing the content of two sources generally 
available to United States, school chiliren: The "Weekly Reader" and 
television news. For two ten-week periods, the fourth-graie, 
fifth-grade, and sixth-grade editions of the "Weekly Reader" wer=2 
analyz2d for content. Each article was coded separately for such 
dimensions as length of item, number of accompanying photographs, and 
subject. Concurrently, abstracts of network television news 
broaicasts were analyzed for,content, with broadcast time substituted 

* for column inches as*the indicator of story emphasis. Variations 
between the manifest content of the "Reader" and th2 content of 
television news can be attributed to both audience and institutional 
differsnces. Generally, findings indicate that the primary value of 
the "Reader™ is as a classroom heuristic--its value as a source of 
news and political information is mininal. (KS) 
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Sedona wtia from whom under what circumstances and with what effect. Empiri- 


_role ‘as only reinforcing agents. To some extent, ,this ,p rception is rooted in 


THE CONTENT OF CHILDREN'S NEWS SOURCES: A COMPARATIVE 


Tp... : Ge « : 
" ANALYSIS ‘OF ai READER AND TELEVISION NEWS™ ‘o* : 
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For nearly teed year’s political atid ether weet: scientists have ex- \ 


plored the concept of political socializegion.! However, the Shares for an 
understanding of the uiaarons guna" process too often has*been con- 
strained (by design ee otherwise) to. duchvowd facugeliian question of who 


cal political socialization inquiry has thus been guided to a research emphasis 
WS . 
on interpersonal agents of socialization. In large part, research has suggested 


that two agents of socialization--the family? and the school? —Honiaate childhood 
polseress socialization! while consideringitwo other interpersonal variables-- 


= 


peer itcatede anid peierne experience--to play a major role in the ongoing 
~ en 


political socialization si adults.° : : : 
In recent years, communication scholars have begun_to consider the role of 
the mass media in the political socialization-process ofc ildren./ But more 


often than not, the media have been largely ignored because of their perceived 


ecg rH ty’ 


an implicit assumption that otidieeen have only dimited exposure to politically. 
relevant information. Howevery no one has yee to explore this’ assumption. This 
study SRERMpES to empirically assess the valiqiey of this assumption by *compar- 
ing the contént of two news media generally available to U.S. school children, 


the Weekly Reader and television news. 


*A portion of, the. research reported herein was supported by the National 
Institute of Education (Project Number 3-2406), which bears no’responsi- 
bility ‘for its content. ‘The author would like to thank Marilyn Jackson- 


Beeck for he¥ comments on an earlier version of this paper. 
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; data on the political world dn the form of news. Even if the news tonite 
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The extent to which media socialization variables have been ignored 


“has recently been explored by Kraus. and Davis.® Indeed, even within the 


‘i’ a 
context of other agents, the media's role in the socialization ‘processes *. 


. - are. not often considered. Television, for example, beyond: providing express 


images of law enforcers and polities, figures or even general images of 
t 


- power Selaptinships in society chvwugh dramatic: programming, provides hard Ve 


. were of little relevance to a politically maturing child, it. often provides 


a stimulus for dinnertine dip cueatie of political issues, ececestic or 


personatities.° iawn beyond whatever role the news - medis play in 


setting. the adult agenda,” they also play a eat as a source of informa- 


oe 


tion in the news nee from parents to children. 

In the, seiontiag Steere media have occasionally been studied; 
primary emphasis has Boas on the role of cbacnapet the curricula (sath thai 
the content of the Racareuaay, or the role=initation politics of the classroom 
Gadianr government, class elections, omy aie Sattidhus School nse ak however, 
are exposed to more information than this, particularly from textual material. 
Yet, ‘only one ‘eae ee exists dneinentine this content in political terms. ¢ 


11 


showed certain themes such as the " 


A eoukent sii an by Edgar Litt partici- _ 


- pation: éthic" sa the “Ydemocratic creed" to be emphasized by social studies 


textbooks. Countless/other studiés by local schoolboards’, although less 


scientific® have shgwn"textbooks to be culturally biased, rargly featuring 


‘minority characters, infrequently showing women professionals, and generally 


supportive of middle class life styles. 
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In general, ‘these findings fail to breathe life into fhe issue of: educa- 


tional systems as agents of acabslinh or & change. _ For the “most Pi part es al 


ee of crecmedens geinpatigas are - inculcated into seeteyiine ones, and° tie 


a 
stability of the political order persits. In part, there ett more continuity 


( 
4, 


than. change aren discussion of politics-like religion “is Largely (taboo in 


a 


the classroom. This is not to argue, Se auubBAy. ‘that political events go un- 


noticed in the classroom. Certainly they are discussed. But the significance 


. 


a of those events, partisan perspectives, and evaluative pindenente of. those 
‘events are ignored. In short, school politics is. non-controversial, or to Pak. 


it aqutnes: way, saute is non-palitical: ; ; ) 


If the classroom were, the only source of political information, the notion 


, 


of non-controversial politics would dominate the political: socialization on 
" ‘ { = / . 


/ 
experiences of school children. However, as notéd earlier, alternativé sources 
: 


/ / , 
exist. Formal education is only a portion of the wider political learning ex- 


‘perience. Chiidren are not isolated /from controversy, for they have ‘access, 


‘ : / 
even before attaining newspaper literacy, to television news, .The questions 


then arise as to whether or not non-classroom sources of political news are 


indeed used by children, and casa extent they effect their political learn- 


‘ ; > és . 4 
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The quest ions of the influence of various sources of information on the 


‘political socialization of children becomes even more complicated when the non- 


‘text and non-teacher sources of political information are considered. Indeed, 


as in the adult world, media such as newspapers and television art: appropriate 


for presenting, current affairs. 
. ia 
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‘Instructional television in the elementary sdhool classrooms Ponusting: 
a ‘on political affairs has been quite limited, but within American sahoeles a 
widely used medium is the weekly current events magazine, Weekly Reader and, 
| its imitators. Each week during the academic year, the Weekly. Reader is. 
published and distributed natiinally in several editions (icon Barats foe the 
foureh ead: Eye for the fifth sends and Senior for the sixth grade, among 


' others). ‘Ine magazine contains news features from-a variety of fields, edited 


. 


for compatibility with reading levels. Although-somewhat less structured than \ 


adult news weeklies such as Time and Newsweek, many of the same general topics 
aaa in 0 such as political news and recent eirents in sports,’ movies, the’ sciences ‘and Pag 

so forth are covered. Supplemental classroom materials such as the Weekly | 

Reader,’despite the fact that they are nationally distributed and widely. used 


(a combined circulation of over eleven million copies weekly) have not. been : 4 


analyzed anywhere by educators, political scientists or communication scholars 
even though ‘they may serve as an tmportant source of socio-political’ informa- . 
tion available to children. , f 


* The absence of such analysis has left even those socialization scholars 
\ 
- who have considered mass media variables to*ignore or minimize the role of such 


news magazines in the ‘political socialization process as providers of informa- < 


tion about the political world. For scholars concerned with the impact of tele- 
% 5 ; ». 
vision news on political socialization, /2 this research gap has made it impossible 
. ‘ id . 
to assess the relative impact of classroom news magazines compared ‘to non 
? ‘ . 
slassroom sources of political infoxmation such as television news. With. the hope 


of providing empirical foundations for others to explore this gap, a devaildh c 


analysis of the manifest content of the Weel ly Reader was initiated. 
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& Knowledge a the content of the weeny Reader alone, of course, would 
ibe: Anayetivtant ied permit scholars ‘to draw any infetenees about its capability 
to provide political information to children compared to other news sources. 
ade evidence suggesting that television is the primary difects of political 
jatveceyoay among adults13 is likely ‘to be true for children as well for 
several reasons. It can be argued at the outset that a suitieatian aude of 
households watch jartohaten news during the dinner hour, making it impossible 
fn the child to avoid contact with that news medium. Secondly, children 
aii generally positive orientation toward television as the medion which 
/brings them their daily entertainment. ‘Finally, the limited literacy of ' 
voume Bcheotehtadeen does not make aegpinpecen sab e alternative sources 
of information at home. Therefore, a second medium, television news, was 
also selected for analysis to determine Hie, Yole of each source as_a provider 
of information from which éhtldsen draw political knowledge, or to ascertain 
the extent of information redundancy to which the aibl aves might be eapaged: 

ee ee only with the manifest content of the two news sources. 

“Elsewhere, the question of the use to which the information eathered from con- 
tending media sources of information,is put is explored in detail. 

Method . 

n 
For two ee oer nes in Fall, 1973 and Spring, 1974, the fourth, Fifth 


and sixth grade editions of the Weekly Reader, (to which all of the students 
\ 


interviewed for a large political socialization research project subscribed) 


0? & 


: ; 1D 4 , aeons 
were content” analyzed. Fach article was coded scparately across various 
4 
dimensions such as Tength of the item, number of accompauying phot@praphs, and 
other dimensions, particularly the subject ef the article, A maximun of thre 


7 7 


‘subject themes per article were coded, although a majority of articles '(56% 


for the fourth grade, .62% for the fifth afd 51% in the sixth) had only one 


theme emphasized in each story. Themes divided: basically into political 
o\ . aa Sa i fy : 3 ~ , 


“Yasue themes, items describing scientific progress, and items related: to 


sat : ‘ff ; a 
re ree ere Over sixty issue themes were found across the three 
editions. — wy tg? 


Concurrently, he abstracts of the network television news broadcasts 


were conteht rae ee along the same -dimonsions as the Weekly Reader, only 


. 


with broadcast time substituted for column sashes ag ‘the indicator of SrOry a ee 


oy 


emer ne By aitmiing the items, the most widety reported news edtae ; eas 


neue be identified. One purpose of the television news analysis was to ” 


Menevasne the extent of overlap with the weekty Reader so that those issues . 


peer in both nedia couldbe isolated from those | in only one medium. 


Through this cachnttade: the independent “contributions of the two media to 


the soliviest awareness of interview respondents would be identifiable-/ 


During” the content analysis period, two measuges of .emphasis. were katte 
The SHERE was the ‘number of times an issue,or subject appested in an edition 
of the Weekly Reader Reader. Santis the number of column inches dévoted to a 
- discussian of the issue was encoded. As eivatal content analysts have found, 
these two medsures are highly correlated, suggesting that the analysis of 
_ content ompliasized proceeds equally well with only a single measure. - 
For che Weekly Readers sampled, ie ae moment correlation bequeen tHe 
number of coluln inches fevored to che issue a the number of itemS was 
+.93 for the fourth grade, and +.92 for the Fifth and etxth grade gditions. 


The following data. are iaeak: on the use of coltun inches as the Andicators 


. i ‘ 


nereery 
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- were the number of items used instead, similar results would have been ' 
Me F ae i 
a a . / \ 


See ; | ; | . 


The basic reporting parameters of-the Weekly Reader are found in Table 


1. It tan be seen that the fourth grade edition differs 


) Table ltabout here 


notably from ‘the fifth and sixth grade editions: in terms of both the 
number of stories and ithe number of sucess mentioned in each gestty magazine. 
The number of issues eaeouea and dhe. length of each story increases mono- 
tonically across. grade levels, suggesting that the older students are not 
_ only exposed to a sriwher Vebtery of news items, but lengthier and more 
inul tidimensional discussions as well. The greater gap between the fourth and 
fifth grades (p ¢.001) than between the fifth and sixth grades (n.s.) in 
— terms of the oe of stories and issues mentioned me week can be somewhat 
deceiving, for despite the greater number of issues and stories in grade five 
compared to grade fae the number of issues mentioned per story is the same ~- 
in both |the fourth and fifth grade editions (1.4 issues per story). ‘Thus, 
while the number of issues is increasing, thie epanchextiy of the discussions ‘of’ 


9 , 
viene bases does not increase until the sixth grade. Nevertheless, the 


o 


greater number of stories and issues mentioned in the EEPSE grades reflects 


the view that older children can manage a greater diversity and quantity of 
ies | é 
information. - 
\ 
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“The seven topics garnering the most broadcast time on, the network 


news are presented in Table 2. All the topics are political, divided 


» 


Table 2 about here 


between foreign and. domest 2c news, and vary across the two time frames.t? 


¢ 


Only two of the issues (Watergate during the Fall time period for the sixth 
grade and the energy crisis for all three grades during the Spring time - 
frame) overlap with the top| ten Weekly Reader issues (see Table 3). Other 


issues such as impeachment or the economy and inflation are reported from 


_time to time in the Weekly eader, but are not generally among the top 


twenty most reported Weekl¥. Reader items. Although the finding may be unique 
to\ the unusual number of highly important news events during the content anal- 


ysis period, there was a considerable degrce of ‘stability in the list of 


‘ 


important news items between the two time periods. Watergate, the Middle e 
‘ast conflict, and the enduring energy crisis provided much of the news 


common to both time periods. 


. { : 
. Employing column inches as the indicator of emphasis, Table 3 presents 


the ten most emphasized subjects across each grade during the two content 
analysis periods. A quick glance at the table immediately reveals that most 
ST 
eo x ®: 


Table 3 about heré 


# 


. 4 Z 
of the issues emphasized in the Weekly Reader could not be classified as hard 


news (i.e. they are not dependent on fast-breaking, rapidly changing cvents 


in the poljtical environment), particularly for the fourth and fifth grade 


“10 


emanating from the adult world, and those from the child’ Ss world. 


editions. Moreover, there appears to be a division between. those issues 


- 


At the very least, the absence of hard news suggests chet, the Weekl 


‘Reader cannot be considered a news magazine because the nature cae the F 


material presented has little need to be rapidly disseminated. Of wareanee 
it may be the case that the primary function of a he supple- 
ment such as the Week ly Reeser 28 to acquaint the stude th the concept © i 


of a periodical which seneeie ona variety of news events as do the Weekly 


. Reader's adult counterparts. This, however, by no means suggests that the 


Weekly Reader is without value, for as Hess and Torney suggest, imitation 


of the adult world can be an important aspect of political socialization 


20 
experiences. 


° : ' ° 
The topics emphasized in the Weekly Reader suggest that it is news 


independent. The extent to which this is true can be tested, for if the 


.concern of the Weekly Reader was to disseminate adult world information, 


a high correlation across grades (within the samé time frame) would be 
expected, although the story sophistication or detail would vary acrdss 
grades. 


Within grades, there is a considerable variation in the correlations, 


.of issues emphasized across time’ frames. In the fourth grade, the cross 


re be : 
time,Pearsonian correlation. across all iseues for wh¥ch items appeared was 


+.83, while for the fifth grade it was +.63 and for the sixth grade, +.54.~ 


In the fourth grade, there is consistent reporting overtime, while for the 


other grades, less consistent reporting. . Apparently, reporting becomes 


more issue and more news-dependent in the higher grade levels. The turn~— + 


‘over of issues in the sixth grade is consistent with the fact that of the 


top twenty issues in the sixth grade, over both time periods,ten can be a 
“eenaidaced as hard, adult world, Riety denace which change over cine; ; 
compared to only eight of eaisinase e the fifth grade and four of twenty 
in the fourth ss Thus, the information to which the oldest children 
are exposed iri the Weekly Reader is aie ieavanisy more worldly than the 
information for the youngegyy children. , 
Although it appears as if pide ews conveak wauldconkeatace an 
impression from Table 3 that even the sixth grade edition has a large 
number of eidia Sa gaeid ober types such as. animal. life, sports, ‘U.F.0's’ 
(unidentified flying objects) and new inventions, these dominate: only 
the top ten issues and are, followed by a variety of news issues which 
round out the top twenty: In the fourth grade, children's tecues continue 
to dominate all issue reporting; indeed of 43 possible adult issue cate- 
gories, there were reports ig the sixth grade edition covering 41 over 
the two time frames, 33 covering the fifth grade edition, and only 21 
covering the dude: grade, This supports the earlier contention that the 
higher the grade level, the greater the exposure to adult issues, i.e. 
sixth seatieheeaees have far greater access to. adute information than 
students in the fourth grade’, 


Looking at each grade separately in Table 3, it.can be seen that 


“items from the child's world dominate, particularly in the youngest, grades. 


In the sixth grade, adult issues such as minority affairs, Watergate, farm 
and agricultural policy and the energy crisis dominotg. owever, even the 
leading adult world issues to which the sixth grade children are exposed | 
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years. . 


om 
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’ U : get . ag be es | 
can % heeday be cofisidered as current events ‘news issues. Eventa such as yb a 


minority gees or ‘ecologys for éxennie, can be eonaiderad® long standihs 


\ tuaues with which not only adults but children have had, experience over thee | 
pe * | i ; 


Ph ‘ 
JA further denonst ration of Nee independent the Weekly, Reader Reader is ef 
“current events and news can be seen iby looking at. the synchronic across~ 


grade differences in rank order corrélations of issue, reporting. Because 


.. of the different formats and pages | per isste across grades; tank order 


correlations appearing in Table 4 were computed for these comparisodes * 
’ e ’ 


' 4 =? . 
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Table 4 about here + ' 


It can be seen in Table 4 i during the first time, period, there is 


a moderate*correlation between the issués emphasized in the various grades. 
ft. ° -_ ‘ a 


thay a \ ; 
’ Only three issues ‘during Fall 1973 and five issues during Spring.1974 were 
- { ie \, : . . 


major topics for cE ENEER grades, A PELONEEE MERAELONGNSD appears during 
; ‘N 
the second analysis ‘period, "eeesred in part by ‘the universal reporting of 


’ the energy ‘erisis and related issues. .These cross-grade correlations 


_ suggest again that there is dittle news content in the Week ly Reader Reader given, 


that they are drawing on the same universe of political news. This capsitg aia 


_ is sindenwtore by the. fact that the correlations are “epepaned over dike whote 


j «time ‘period and not on a week to weck basis. Thus, any differences which . 


“ f ; opty . us ee 4 . 
: ould, have. arisen from different news deadlines or ‘greater editorial time 
) « 
_Fequired to ee news toa fourth. grade reading 1evel were minimized. 


_ The fact that within-grade diachronic ETSI ESL, are greater. than across+ 


grade synchronic edyrelations reinforees further ne notion that the Weekly. 


+4 


Reader is new Sidwpendean, 


wit 


: ecological and environmental issues. 


e all 
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the diffetence veRyecs thes manifest content of the Heekly Reader 


. ad of television news can be attributed to both institutional ea 


audience differences. ieee news editors consider the nightly news 


as essentially a headline service presenting the equivalent of the front . 


page of a prestige newspaper, but presenting it‘on a more superficial 


level which makes it atgrantive to. non-news paper sata Time con~ 


. straints PrOnibEE the wholesale presentation of, soft news| cand sSRNESE 


. 


ie The Weekly Reader has yery different. goals. Peapttacdtts claim: that 

it ie a weekly news magazine, its primary value is as a densia ts heuristic. 
It has been demonstrated above that the possible contribution of the ieekiy 
Reader as a source providing news and polttical information for young school 
‘children is minimal. zar(ier it was suggested that the connigt af a weekly © 
qupplenent bo daily news was ‘the lesson to te learted Frei the Weekly Reader. 
Alternatively, although ghere is little discussion of the functions or:uses 
of -classroom hews weeklies in education journals, the Week ly Reader may serve 


to: nttovtaté discussion or teacher Rise denbaies ‘of political issues. But 


einaris the Week ly Reader serves as a non-controversial fgetitaies aOghaH 


; it anneine as ie the sarees will go to some lengths to avoid spire con- 


troversy, As an example, it ‘4s enteresting to note in Table 3 that in the 
- ‘ 
fourth grade edition, ecology, which had- — one of the most strongly em- 


phasized issues during the first bine period, was absent from thelist dur-~ 


ing the second analysis period. It was replaced by the energy crisis, an 


a et 


sina ‘which can. be viewed as controversial with respect to its anpace on 
I 


t 


seamte h ceca ify: | 2 
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Undoubtedly, the Weekly Reader and similar magazines must have. ' 


entertainment valued to attract the child's interest; but they could be 


6 7 Ls aR - . 
‘more reflective of. the important issues of the day. Pereps a somewhat 


erences effort can be made to a issues and. events in a way that, 


will make them interesting to the meciane rather than focusing simply on 


those, often obscure "news" tépiah that are believed ae inherently 


attractive to a child's interest. 


Of course, the value of ‘current events educati itself is a question 


os 


that educational policy makers must determine. By/definition, current 


a | 


events ‘have a short educational life. Yet, the oncept guiding current 

events lessons seems to be that of, enhancing political awarenets and not 
necessarily substantive knowledge of given issues. If this’ is the case -- 
sad if She PuTeces is also to encourage children to use non-textbook learn- 


ing isu gnwthan the Weekly Reader Reader serves a useful function. But, , if the 


intent behind a weekly news isdotle is, also” to familiarize students with the 


adult political world, then ‘the content. analysis has shown that the Weekly 


peacoe fails. ate ~ fe 


1 
a 


_To solve the ‘problem of -senuaiae school children of current ‘events, 


‘it could be requiged that efit ven wiew ReAevaeLot news at home. But the 


cooperation of parents as 3 well as children would te required, and would 
further raise the issue of polseiead teaching in schools.. Probleins such 


as the ‘proximity ee the news to the dinner hour, established viewing habits, 


* 


and giuarmeiaaaes — the use of the set, in single-set tenses would pre- 


vent this alternative. Moreover, the sophidnteation ‘and selleiehni Bpan ; 


‘ay 


of younger: studies ‘might be taxed. 
15 


One solution might be tie Lntroduetion of video- taped newscasts Gee _ 
the classroom. Given ,the success of television as an Instryet tonal medium 
“tn a variety of BEEEIIES s regular | newscasts (in light. of the CBS-Vanderbilt 
‘Teievision Archives set tment) or tae produced ,children' 's. news itch as 


ea la morning "In the News! program could be resented in the class- 


AS room. Such presentations could s¢rve as springb ards ‘tor class ‘discussions 


of, the news, enhancing not ‘only substantive kwowled e, but the’ process of 
political discussion as well. Relying wt supp ementary materials as 


ie 


ae MeokLy Reader aipeinlalty has long range politi seh censnioneys 


:., oe the Weekly Reader as neither controversial not news laden; what: 


* 


.then is its ead ar to the development of political awareness? “‘Undoubt~ 
edly, such topics as eieastens and scientific inventions are topics aedietiond 
to the adult world, but oe hardly are marked by the degree-of controversy” 


which surround OrheE, more political issues. Presumably, it. can: be argued 


\ 
' 


that the absence of controversy is dysfunctional ‘to political hagersbanding 
* 4 


‘because it ignores a critical dimension of adult politics—conflict-~in 


” 


favor of consensus issues. Although the problems sa in this consehsus 
: vepenank sauntale by the. Week ly Reader go beyond | the Beope “of concerns | of 
‘the ‘peSnent research, its significance and paayshis links to discontinuities 


eek other aspects of political socialization and with general political 


4 naivete ought. not be overlooked. 
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7 Notes 
f i 
a Periodically, major Literature reviews emerge. See Herbert Hyman, 
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